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For ‘ ‘The Friend.”’ 
Selections and Reflections. 


Ithas often been a subject of reflection with 
the writer, whether there is a due considera- 
tion given place to, for the influence that 
every one exerts, either for good or evil, over 


those around him, as a talent committed of 


farful magnitude and responsibility! Per- 
haps this is more especially active and power- 
fal in the case of elder over younger minds! 
There is no doubt that the subjects of conver- 
sation, the manner and form of treating them, 
and most especially the cxample in the life, 
xt by the former of these, have, it may be to 
a inconceivable degree, their greatly leaven- 
ing effect upon the susceptible affections and 
sims of younger and less experienced persons 
with whom they may be associated. The 
wmmand to Israel of old, “Thou shalt re- 
member all the way which the Lord thy God 
led thee these forty years in the wilderness, 
tohumble thee, and to prove thee,” &c.; and 
the deference enjoined Wy the Apostle to the 
Hebrews toward them, “who have spoken 
unto you the word of God; whose faith,” saith 
he, “follow, considering the end of their con- 
versation : Jesug Christ, the same yesterday, 
md to-day, and for ever ;” would seem to 
pint to the nature and the gravity of the 
talent of influence under consideration : and 
when, added to this, we read from our holy 
lawgiver’s own words the following, is it not 
host conclusive ?—‘“ Whosoever shall offend 
meofthese little ones that believe in me, it were 
better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
thout his neck, and he were cast into the sea.” 

y we not offend the believer in Jesus, the 
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other things; which choke the little seed of But it is believed, nevertheless, that there is 
the kingdom, and render it unfruitful.* jmore in this than many are aware! Are we 

On the other band, our dear young Friends not sometimes ashamed of the simplicity of 
should remember that we are to “call no man the cross in language, in dress, and in man- 
masterin things pertaining to the conscience.” ners, which Jesus calls for from us? it may 
That the admonitory words of our Lord to be by the immediate manifestation of his will, 
Peter, when he enquired of Him what another for “ the reproofs of instruction are the way 
should do, are no less of binding obligation of life,” or it may be by obedience to that 
upon us;—“ What is that to thee? Follow |“ written for our learning” in Holy Scripture ; 
thuu me.” While others must account for such as, “ Be not conformed to this world,” 
the right occupancy of the momentous talent &c. “Let not your adorning be the outward 
of influence entrusted as an important legacy adorning,” &c. Prohibitions as obligatory as, 
to them, we are all, older and younger, called, . Swear not at all.” “Render not evil for 
in this new covenant of light and life, of which |evil.” Amid it all, it is well to keep the pure 
Jesus is the Mediator, and wherein all are to, mind stirred by the truly forcible exhortation 
be taught of God, to walk worthy of the voca-|of the dear Son of God: “ Whosoever shall be 
tion wherewith we are called in all lowliness'ashamed of me, and of my words, in this 
and meekness, without undue dependence |adulterous and sinful generation ; of him also 
upon any fellow-creature. For, as written |shall the Son of man be ashamed, when He 
for our learning, “It pleased the Father that;cometh in the glory of his Father, with the 


in Him (his beloved Son, the Word madejholy angels.” 


flesh) should all fulness dwell;” “and of His 
fulness have all we received, and grace for 
grace.” 
the Holy One, and ye know all things.” 


Again, “Ye have an unction from) 


he following selection is from an ancient 
epistle : “ We beseech you, brethren, be watch- 
ful. Keep in the holy enclosure of the pre- 


This |serving fear of God ; and call to mind the per- 


is our precious privilege under “the fulness|fect security of Israel, encamped of old under 


of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” Then 
is it not clear that all shall be without excuse, 
whatever others may do, or how much soever 
they may pander to the spirit of the world, 
not being faithful to the one Master, in filial 
obedience to his law written on the heart. 
Perhaps there is no one thing that more 
hinders young persons from taking upon them 
the cross of their Saviour and following Him 
in the straight and narrow way unto regenera- 
tion and holiness, than the fear of man which, 
it is declared, “ bringeth a snare.” Does not 
this beguile as “a snare” sometimes, and lead 
to a denial of Christ, it may be almost un- 
consciously, at least unintentionally, in our 
daily intercourse with men because of the re- 
proach, derision, or contempt it is feared it 
will bring forth from those with whom such 
mingle? But can any one, or dare any one 
be ashamed of Jesus who bas bound us to 
Him by the closest and most endearing ties? 
Who has bought us with the price of his own 
precious blood, “ not that we should live to our- 
selves, but unto Him who died for us and rose 
again?” Ashamed of Him unto whom every 
knee must bow and every tongue confess, in 


tabe-like nature, the tender contrite spirit of|the day of mercy or in that of judgment? 


Weetly visited children—humbled under the 
meek and lowly teachings of the Saviour—by 
the magnitude and expensiveness of ourdwell- 
; the variety, excess, and extravagance 
our furniture ; the sumptuousness and ele- 
ow of our tables,” &¢—Things that the 
ly mind delights in ; but which, to tender 

ts in the garden of the Lord, bowing 
ider the restraints of his cross, may stumble, 
thot disturb the bias of the purpose, as hav- 
to them the appearance of trying to serve 
masters ; of sowing to the flesh ; of being 


Ashamed of Him who is our Shepherd, our 
ever present helper and friend, our Prophet, 
Priest, and King? 


“ Ashamed of Jesus, that dear friend 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend ! 
No: when I blush, be this my shame, 
That I no more revere his name.” 


* It was a noteworthy testimony of the late Samuel 
Bettle, Senior, which he not only preached but lived, 
than an increase of means was no excuse for superflui- 
ties in our manner of living. And it is recorded of 
‘Dr. Johnson, that upon a visit to David Garrick, when 
the latter showed him his new house, and costly, fash- 


his never-failing protection; when the in- 
tended curses of-an enemy were converted 
into blessings. He with whom we have to 
do, is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Why, then, are we not kept in his fear, and 
made perfect in his love? Is it not because 
the visible things of this fading state, are in 
various ways and proportions, drawing away 
our attention? But, Friends, enter from time 
to time into the closet: shut to the door. 
Pray to your Father who seeth in secret, for 
daily supplies of strength, to suppress that 
immoderate love of earthly things which pre- 
vents you from giving to Him due pre-emi- 
nence. 

Dear Friends, we believe there are many 
of you, and especially of the youth, who, in a 
good degree, have given up, and are giving 
up your hearts to serve the Lord. May you 
submit with patience to all the repeated bap- 
tisms necessary for your refinement. The 
gospel hath its tribulations , but they are not 
like the sorrow of the world, which worketh 
death. They are intended to disturb the 
polluted rest in mere worldly enjoyments ; 
and to unite you to the living members of 
Christ’s body, in whom the same things have 
been accomplished ; and, if they be accepted 
as tokens of his love, abode under the allotted 
time without repining, and diligently im- 
proved to his glory, they will unite you to 
our Holy Head in a covenant never to be 
broken. 

Wherefore, ye dearly beloved youth, in 
whom we sometimes dare to delight, and to 
hope that you will one day succeed to the 
places of faithful laborers, who have passed, 
and are passing from works to rewards; we 
entreat you—with tender solicitude we press 


W closely wedded to the cares of this life, ignable furniture, he exclaimed, “ Ah, David, David 


it upon you—to flee from every thing which 
i deceitfulness of riches,and the love of David, these are what make death-beds terrible.” 


’|tends to rob you of your peace; and to render 
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your minds less receptive of that holy influ-] The following remarkable and instructive/But J laugh at these things; I am notq 
ence, which your enlightened judgment de-/dream bas often been published, and may bejenough yet to become the victim of q 
familiar to some of our readers. It has been/and visions.” “Anna,” we do not believe; 


monstrates to be Truth.* 

And ye, parents, be ye solicitous to dis- 
charge your important and awful duty, with 
scrupulous attention. It is often too late to 
warn the youthful mind of danger, when your 
own negligence or indulgence hath suffered 
' your offspring to deviate from that path of 
simplicity in which you have thought your- 
selves bound to walk, and in which you have 
found peace. If you fail to suppress the early 
beginnings of undue liberty, or your own ex- 
ample fails to be consistent with the truth as 
it is in Jesus, how can you expect a blessing 
on your endeavors when further deviations 
at length arouse your attention! and how, 
having failed to rule your own house well, can 
you expect duly to take care of the Church 
of God? There were of old those who brought 
children to Christ, in the days of bis flesh ; 
and now the religious parent can breathe no 
warmer aspiration for them, than when be 
prayerfully commends his tender offspring to 
the care and protection of his Lord. But see, 
Friends, that you encourage no propensities 
in them which prevent a union with Him. 
Restrain them, we beseech you, from asso- 
ciating with those whose influence and ex- 
ample lead away from bis law written on the 
heart; and be especially careful that you in- 
troduce not among them, neither allow publi- 
cations which are either wholly, or in part, 
repugnant to the faith, as it is in Jesus. Let 
it be your own daily care to endeavor after 
closer communion with Him, and to walk in 
meck submission to bis commands: so may 
you gain over the minds of the youth provi- 
dentially placed under your care, that ascend- 
ency which arises from the united effects of 
sound judgment, truest love, and a good ex- 
ample. 

Finally, Friends of every age, of every rank, 
we commend you to the protection of Him 
who died for us, and who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us,’ and ‘who is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by Him.’” 

The subjoined selection, is from the pen of 
the worthy man whose name is thereto affixed. 
It is written, “The words of the wise are as 
goads, and as nails fastened by the master of 
assemblies, which are given from one shep- 
herd.” Why can we not more emulate the 
practical virtues of one, who could thus so 
feelingly and filially declare of the Lord’s 
tender mercies to him in youth and through 
life ? 

“ The Lord who was the guide of my youth, 
hath in tender mercy helped me hitherto. 
He hath healed me of wounds. He bath 
helped me out of grievous entanglements. He 
remains to be the strength of my life; to 
whom I desire to devote myself in time and 
in eternity.—John Woolman.” 

12th mo. 14th, 1882. 











What does that man do, who repeats the 
Lord’s Prayer, saying “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them who trespass 
against us,” while his heart is full of wrath 
against his neighbor because of some real or 
imaginary offence? He prays, but for what? 
Not for pardon, but “for a curse on his own 
head.” His request is equivalent to asking 
Heaven not to forgive him. What a shock- 
ing prayer !—Zion’s Herald. 
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sent to us by a friend for insertion in our|dreams and visions.” She answered 
columns. In the hope that it may prove use-|“ No, and I do not mean that you shall!” 
ful, we give it place.—Eb. sisters looked at each other, and relapsed intp 
AD fi silence. Thus the second day passed a8 the 

ream oi ieaven. first: Anna was gloomy and moody, and} 
AS REPORTED BY T. SHARP, A. M. 


sisters from pity and anxiety, were unhappy 
In A. D., 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs. F , (for her sake. 


who were lost in August, 1831, on the steamer| The third morning she again began the 
Rothsay Castle, were acquainted with three|day as one who loathed the light, who had 
sisters residing in London, and belonging to|no interest in being, and to whom the 
the higher class of society. Two of thesejof time and the prospects of eternity broughy 
sisters were decidedly pious, but the third |neither peace nor hope. As her sisters 
was volatile, and just the contrary. They|at her, one of them said suddenly, « 
were all elderly, which rendered the gaiety of| what was your dream.” She started, la 
the third the less becoming, and also inclined | wildly, “Ah! ab! what was it indeed! 
her the more easily to take offence at any re-|would give the world to know, but I shallno 
marks made upon it. tell you. I thought you did not believe ig 
She hated the piety of her sisters, and op-|dreams and visions.” The sisters 
posed it in a very petty and spiteful way, |“ Neither do we in general, as you know they 
though they endeavored most earnestly to ac-|are usually the offspring of a disordered mig 
commodate themselves to her, and to render|or body—confused images and fancies whilst 
the differences between them as little disagree-|reason is dormant, and the memory of them 
able as possible. , usually passes away the moment we are fairly 
One night, towards the close of 1814, she|engaged in our usual occupations. But there 
had been out to an assembly very late, and jare, no doubt, dreams which are as much sent 
the next morning at breakfast was so remark-|from God as are our other afflictions, or an 
ably different from ber usual manner, that/other warning. There is a scripture in which 
her sisters feared she was very ill, or had met|God is mentioned as speaking to us in dreams # 
with some misfortune which deeply affected ‘in the visions of the night, when deep 
her. Instead of her incessant chat about!falleth upon man.” She laughed again, and 
every person she had met, and every thing said, “ You have verses in the Bible for ey 
she had seen, and all that was said and done,|thing that suits your purpose, but I do not 
she sat silent, sullen, and absorbed. The|choose to be warned by you in such a way; 
gloom of her brow was a mixture of temper|and I have no doubt but I shall get it ont of 
and distress, indicating a fixed and dogged|my head in a day or two.” “Anna, wedo 
resolution to pursue her own course, and have |beseech you to tell us ; if you have really had 
her own way and will, utterly regardless of|a dream from heaven, you surely would not 
the distress and trouble which might follow,|wish to forget it. And if not, we will help 
rather than be induced to submit to the advice | you to laugh it off.” She answered in a sulky § 
and entreaties of others. mood, “ Well if you must know it, you 7 
As she ate nothing, her sisters asked if she|no doubt it was very extraordinary: I 8 
was unwell? She answered, “No.” “ What, Ihave considered it the effect of the ball, but 
then, is the matter?” “Nothing.” They were|that I never anywhere saw any thing atall 
afraid something had distressed her. She|resembling it, and you must not suppose that 
said, “I have no idea of people prying into|you can understand the meaning of what! 
matters which do not concern them.” Shbe/am going to say, for you never saw, nor cal 
passed the whole of the morning alone in her|imagine any thing at all like it.” 
own room; and at dinner the same conduct THE DREAM. 
recurred as in the morning. She scarcely ate] “I thought that I was walking in a wide 
anything; and spoke only in an uncivil way, | street of a great city, many people were walk- 
in reply to questions asked, and all with an|ing there besides myself, but there was some 
appearance of depression, obstinacy and mel-|jthing in the air that immediately struck 
ancholy that spread its influence very pain-|me; they all seemed thoughtful, yet cheerful, 
fully over the cheerfulness of her companions. | neither occupied with business nor with gaiety, 
She retired late to rest, and with the air of|/but having about them such dignity of te 
one who expects neither alleviation nor re-|pose, such high settled purpose, such 
freshment from sleep. The next morning she |such purity, as are never stamped upon mo 
scarcely touched her breakfast, and seemed |brows. The light of the city was also strange} 
to be in the same oppressed and uncomfort-|it was not the sun, for there was nothing @ 
able state as on the preceding day. One of|dazzle ; it was not the moon, for all was lovely 
her affectionate sisters said to her, “ Anna,|and changeless. As I looked at the buildings 
you are not well; is it your head that pains|they all seemed like palaces, but not liket@ 
you?” She answered, “I am well, and notb-|palaces of earth. The pavement that I walked 
ing pains me.” “Then you must have some-/on, and the houses that I saw, were all 
thing on your mind, and will you not tell us?/of gold—bright, shining, and clear as glasi 
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Do we not love you? Have we not a deep|The large and glittering windows seemed like the nu 
interest in what concerns you? And can wejdivided rainbows, and were made to recelW® By,» 7 
seek any thing but your good in an anxious|and remit nothing but the light of gladness Lenept 
desire to share your sorrows?” “Oh you|It was indeed a place where hope mightlead, for I 
have superstitions enough of your own with-|where love might dwell! and I could nothelp vith 
out more being added. I shall not tell you|crying as I went along, “Surely these are the They 
what ails me, so you need not ask me further, | habitations of righteousness and trath am@ By. 
nor press your curiosity any further. I dare|peace.” All was perfect, bright and beautiful. jhined 
say you would be delighted to know it, for| could not tell what was wanting to ‘am th 


you would think it some spiritual triumph. 


me wish for eternity in such a place, and ya 
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me in every face of that happy throng. 
{alt nothing responsive, but walked on all 
in the midst of the crowd, oppressed 
sad. I saw that they all went one way, 
[followed on wondering at the reason, at 
Isaw them all cross over to a building 

gob larger and finer than the rest; I saw 
ascend its massive steps and enter be- 
yah itsample porch. I felt no desire to go 
gib them, but out of curiosity I approached 
par as the steps. I saw persons enter who 
gere dressed in every varied color, and in all 
jecostumes of all nations; but they disap- 
within the porch, and then I saw them 

ges the hall all in white. Oh! that I could 
yeeribe to you that Hall,—it was not crystal, 
twas not marble, it was not gold—but light! 
light consolidated into form. It was the 
pon without her coldness, it was the sun 
yibout his dazzling rays. And within was 
destair-case mounting upwards, all of light ; 
gilsaw it touched by the moving feet, and 
de white and spotless garments of those who 
nded it ; it was indeed passing fair; but it 
mde me shudder and turn away. As I turned 
Jaw one on the lower step looking at me 
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ae 
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whidk ith an interest so intense, and a manner so 
be wxious, that I stopped to hear what he bad 
valent psay ; he spoke like liquid music, and asked 
— “Why do you turn away? Is there a 
‘every inte elsewhere? Is there pleasure in the 
ical aks of darkness?”. I stood in silence, he 
walt ssed me to enter, but I neither answered 
pe nor moved, and suddenly he disappeared, and 
wid ther took his place with the same look 
ly had pad manner ; I wished to avoid him, but stood 
i ad ifriveted to the spot. “Art thou come so 
| help ,” said he, “and wilt thou lose thy labor? 
sulky Put off thy own garments and take the white 
musi: gy: He continued to press me until I 
eal tame weary and angry, and said, “I will 
I, but utenter ; I do not like your livery, and I am 


pressed with your whiteness.” He sighed 
miwas gone. Many passers by looked at me 
vith mingled pity and kindness, and pressed 
ne to follow them, and offered me a hand up 


ndancholy and dejected. Atlength one bright 
nesenger stationed on the steps came up to 


wide 
“— a manner which I could not resist. 
track g turn,” he said, “where else canst thou 
erful, »? Do not linger, for why shouldst thou 
aicty wary thyself for naught? Enter here and 
fre. gt happiness. Do not all tribes and all 
pass into that Hall? and are they 
na wtall washed and clothed and comforted ?” 
ange; fe gave me his hand and I entered the 
ng to Mall along with my happy guide. Oh what 
ovely slight burst upon my sight as I reached 
dings ihe summit ! But mortal language cannot de- 
ke to it, nor mortal fancy in any conceive it. 
alked re are the living sapphires? Where are 
alike le glittering stars that are like the bright 


lass mdiiin which I stood? Where are the forms 
like ilove and the looks of love that breathed in 
humerous company which moved around 
ness. rw Isank down overpowered and wretched. 


Jead, ept into a corner and tried to hide myself, 
help 4 Isaw and felt that I had nothing in unison 
e the the blessed existence of such a place. 
ond moved in a dance to music—to songs 
tifa. §. 2¢ver fall upon mortal ears. My guide 


make §/*d with rapture, and I was left alone. I 


‘0 ineffable felicity ; their songs and looks 


4W the tall forms, all fair, all bright in their 





hesteps ; but I rejected them all, and stood |countenanee. 
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. purity oppressed me. I saw nothing |of gratitude forming the countenances and the/they cease not day nor night praising God 
ial, though looks of love and kindness |differences of each. At length I saw one tallerjand singing the new song, such as none 
than the rest, and in every way more fair, far|know but the redeemed. 


t is the song of 


more dignified, more awfully—surpassingly|Moses and the Lamb, and wisdom waits 
fair, to a degree surpassing thought, and to/daily upon the steps to call the sons of men 
him each eye was turned, and in his face, each {into ber temple, and the people of God aim to 
face was brightened ; the songs and the dance|persuade them to tread in her paths; and 
were in his honor, and all seemed to derive|ministers of Christ are set to watch for souls, 


from him their life and joy. 


and by every means possible to save some. 


As I gazed in trembling and speechless}O Anna! you do know something of the way; 
amazement, one who saw ime, left the com-|do give up your own will and listen to this 


pany, came to where I sat, and said, “ Why|fearful warning. 
Come quickly, unite in|}which lead to heaven, and how to sing the 


art thou so silent? 


Join us, and learn the ateps 


the dance and join in the song.” 1| felt a sud-|songs of Zion.” 


den anger in my heart and I answered with 


Anna’s brow again darkened, and she an- 


sharpness, “I will not join in your song for I|swered, ‘I do not want you to preach to me. 
know not the tune, and I cannot join in the|I shall do as I please!” 


dance for I know not the measure.” He 


She continued in this melancholy state to 


sighed, and with a look of most humiliating|the end of the week, when she was found in 


pity, he resumed his place. 


A moment after|ber room a coRPSE. 
another came and addressed me as the other|of her death. 


No one knew the cause 
She died without bodily dis- 


had done, and with the same temper I an-jease,—and without any apparent change of 
swered in the same way, and he looked as if| mind. 


he could have resigned his own dazzling glory 
to have changed me ; and if heaven can know 
anguish he seemed to feel it. 
and returned to his place. 

that put such a temper in my heart ? 


oe 


Political Influence of Mechanical Inventions. 


But he left me|—The closing years of the eighteenth century 
What could it be| Witnessed the beginning of a series of great 


mechanical inventions, which changed with 


At length the Lord of that glorious com- unexampled rapidity the whole course of Eng- 
pany, of all those living, breathing, glittering lish industry, and in little more than a gene- 
forms of life, light and beauty, of those sounds |ration created manufacturing centres un- 


of harmony, and those songs of triumph, saw 
me, and came himself to speak tome. I thrill- 
ed in every part with awe, I felt my blood 
chill, and my flesh tremble, and yet my heart 
grew harder, and my voice grew bolder. He 
spoke! and deep-toned music issued from his 
lips: “Why sittest thou so still, and all 
around thee are so glad? Come, join in the 
dance, for I have triumphed. Come, join in 
tbe song, for my people reign!” Love un- 
speakable he seemed to beam upon me, as 
though it would bave melted the heart of a 
stone. I felt it, but melted not. I gazed an 
instant, and then said, “I will not join in the 
song, for I know not the tune; and I will not 


Creation would have fled at the change of his 
His glance was lightning, and 
his voice louder than ten thousand thunders. 
He said to me, “ Then what dost thou here!” 


te,and entreated me to enter, with a voice|The floor beneath me opened, and I sank into 
“Do|flames and torments, and, with a dreadful 


fright, I awoke.” 

There was a momentary silence, for the sis- 
ters were shocked and surprised at the dream, 
and they neither of them thougbt the sub- 
stance of it, nor the deep impression it had 
made on Anna’s volatile mind, to be the ef- 
fects of any natural cause. “Anna,” they 
said, “we cannot help you to forget such a 
dream as this: we surely believe it came from 
God, and it may be greatly blessed to your 
soul if you seek to make it so. Your descrip- 
tion of the Holy City might have been from 
impressions of the Bible account, being much 
the same as that described in Revelations, 
‘The city has no need of the sun, nor of the 
moon, for the temple of God is there, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’ 


own righteousness, and must be clothed in 
linen, clean and white, for the righteousness 
of the saints is of me, saith the Lord. And 
those who walk in the heavenly temple are 


they who have come through great tribula- 


tion, and have washed their robes and made 
them whife in the blood of the Lamb, and 


All who enter 
must put off their own garments and their 


equalled in the world. Searcely any event 
lin. modern history has exercised a wider 
social and political influence than this sud- 
den growth of the manufacturing towns, and 
it brought with it some political and moral 
dangers of the gravest kind. It was in many 
respects a movement of disintegration, break- 
ing the ties of sympathy between class and 
class, and destroying the habits of discipline 
and subordination that once extended through 
the whole community. Forms of industry 
which had hitherto been carried on in the 
domestie circle, or in small establishments, 
under the constant supervision of the master, 
were transferred to the crowded manufactory. 


jjoin in the dance, for I know not the measure.” Labor became more nomadic. All the ties of 


babit and tradition were relaxed. Working 
men, drawn from the most distant quarters, 
| were agglomerated by thousands in great 
towns, bound to their employers by no other 
tie than that of interest, exposed to the fever 
of an immensely stimulated competition, and 
to the trying ordeal of sudden, rapid and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in their wages and their 
employments. 

Wealth was immensely increased, but the 
jinequalities of its distribution were aggravat- 
ed. The contrast between extravagant lux- 
ury and abject poverty became much more 
frequent and much more glaring than before. 
The wealthy employer ceased to live among 
his people; the quarters of the rich and the 
poor became more distant, and every great 
city soon presented those sharp divisions of 
classes and districts in which the political ob- 
server discovers one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of revolution. 

Every change of condition which widens 
the chasm and impairs the sympathy between 
rich and poor, cannot fail, however beneficial 
it may be in its other effects, to bring with it 
grave dangers to the State. It is incontesta- 
ble, that the immense increase of manufactur- 
ing industry has had this tendency.—Lecky. 

anand 

The way to be truly great is to be truly 
humble. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
RETROSPECT. 


“ And thou shalt remember all the way which the 


Lord thy God led thee.”—Deut. viii. 2. 


The year is almost gone; and can we say, 

As we look back upon its devious way, 

And see how thorns among the roses grew, 
And ‘number joys and trials in the view— 

The backward view, of all this twelve-month gone, 
In which, in some sort, we have journeyed on,— 
Ah, can we say, in measuring every rood, 
We’ve made some upward progress toward the Good ? 
We better see, in retrospect, the scope 

Of landscape over which we've passed, in hope 
To reach some point—some eminence to gain. 
If, happily, we reach it, not the pain 

Of toil or effort we account, as back 

Our vision wanders o’er the rugged track, 

Or steep ascent. Enough, the point is gained ; 
The object after which we reached, attained. 

It may be, Alps on Alps above still rise 

To rouse our effort, and attract our eyes ; 

Yet, looking down, we see we’ve left below, 
Some distance, thongh we still have far to go 
Ere we attain the summit lost in cloud, 

From range of our short vision ; misty cloud 
Enwrapping from the sense the utmost bound, 
That may by human aspirant be found. 

So now, with setting sun of the old year, 

As this, its hour of twilight draweth near, 
Back let us turn our vision o’er the past. 

With hues, flame-colored, is it overcast ? 

Are e’en its clouds resplendent with the light 
‘Truth sheds? Are they bespanned in colors bright, 
Which form a bow of promise from the hand 
That paints in tints eternal ? Comprehend ? 
And as we backward view its early morn, 
When, from the dying year ’twas newly born, 
And see the point from which we started then, 
Do we behold, our path has upward been ? 
And is our altitude a higher one y 
Than when this closing year was first begun ? 
F’en then, no doubt, we are amazed to see 
How devious an upward path may be; 

And wonder at the patience of our Guide, 
Who, ever gentle, led us by the side 

Of cooling streams, and into pastures rare ; 
And plucked the vintage and the blossoms fair, 
Whene’er our wilfulness would let Him choose 
The good, our wayward hearts so oft refuse. 

And when our view descries some cavern passed, 
In his hand do we see our own hand clasped ? 
And do we see the lamp his goodness gave 
To guide our feet, and from a misstep save ? 
And do we hear the cadence of his voice, 
Persuading toward the right our erring choice? 

Now here, now there, perhaps our eye may see, 
Along the path, dew of our tears. ‘To me, 

To you, tears needs must come. Our Saviour wept ; 
And through, not from our sorrow are we kept). 

But, do we see this shimmering dew alight, 

As diamonds flash before the admiring aight? 

And do we see that in them was a ray 

Caught from the Orb that makes eternal day ? 
Disguised are blessings, many times, in sighs; 

For through them holy orisons may rise. 

Perhaps we see a trace of bleeding feet, 
Where, from the way, we followed some deceit, 
Lured by the glare of ignes fatui ; 

False, fickle colors, which, pursued, do fly ; 
Eluding thus the hand that fain would clasp 
The promised pleasure in its eager grasp ; 
Eluding, yet alluring still, till soon, 

Instead of seizing the expected hoon, 

We find our feet ensnared in tangled mesh, 

Or treading thorns, or rocks which cut afresh 
Wounds that had healed, did not our wilful bent 
Pursue false pleasure with such keen intent. 
And now, as thorns, and rocks, and bleeding feet, 
And stains, in looking back, our vision meet, 
Do we see too some lesson by them learned— 


Some wisdom gained, e’en though ’twas dearly earned? 


The year is almost gone. When first ’twas born, 
Perhaps it brought to us a glowing morn, 
As, through the brazen gates of day its light 
Loomed golden up to our expectant sight. 
Now, looking back, do we find woven through 
The golden thread of love? And did we strew 
Seed that will bear to us eternal fruit ? 
To suppliant need did we kind action suit ? 
And through our sorrow, waywardness and tears, 
Have we lived better than in other years? 


Near summer’s close, there comes the after-math ; 
Which, for the feet of death, spreads verdant path 
Ere warm breath of this season turns to chill, 
And all its pulsing life is hushed and still. 

At eventide there comes the afterglow, 
In soft, rich tints of light, as if to show 
Earth beautiful ere yet it sinks to rest; 
All lulled to quiet on its ample breast. 

So now, as dies to us the closing year, 

Ere leaf and bloom of life are growing sear, 
Does it reveal to us the verdure rare, 

Warmed by heaven’s sun, fed by celestial air, 
And watered by the dews that Hermon shed, 
With gentle grace upon its lowly bed, 

Where erst the sickle may have reaped before, 
First-fruits to garner in eternal store ? 

And now, at evening, do we see the glow 
Caught from the rays the setting orb doth throw— 
The setting sun of this another year, 

Whose parting knell will soon fall on the ear? 
And does the purple twilight promise give 

Of good and truth that shall eternal live? 

If these things be, then we need not to stop 

And on its bier the tear of sorrow drop; 

But, where the old year and the new year meet, 
Lay down the old year,—peace its winding sheet ;— 
And, from the errors of the year just gone, 
Learn lessons that shall help us journey on 

In path less devious ; keeping close beside 

The right hand of our ever-present Guide, 

Till He shall lead us where the field duth grow 
More green and ample; where celestial glow 

Is caught from warming, radiant, central Sun, 
Who warms to life all else,—th’ Eternal One. 


A. L. WASHBURN. 


Philada., 12th mo. 13th, 1882. 





Testimony of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of 
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this country in Indiana and Western Years 
Meetings. . " Tomy 
The depth of his discernment and Christe: 
experience, combined with his tenderness 
humility of spirit, eminently fitted him for 
service in the severe test for the main 
of the doctrines and good order to which the 
Society has of late been subjected. 
He frequently felt it to be his duty to trayg 
with ministers engaged in the cause of T. 
In this way, and at other times with the ap. 
probation of his friends at home, he attended 
all the Yearly Mectings on the American egy. 
tinent, and most of the meetings belonging ta 
them—many of them more than once. 
Often in meetings he was tenderly en 
in exhortation that all might give strict heed 
to the manifestations of the Grace of God, 
He was a faithful attender of meeting; and 
the weight and solidity of his deportment way 
a good example both in silent retirement and 
in exhortation ; and we believe he was oftes 
favored to draw near the Fountain from 
whence all good comes, and by faithfulness 
to the light of Christ in his own heart, he wag 
eminently fitted and prepared to usefully o¢. 
cupy the station of an elder for many year, 
to the satisfaction of friends ; and he watched 
faithfully over the members of the mee 
to which he belonged for their preservation 
in the right way. 


He was concerned to support the discipline 


Friends, Indiana, Concerning our Late well|in the authority of Truth, and to encourage 


esteemed Friend, Robert W. Hodson. 


the humble Christian traveller in the way of 


It is from consideration of duty that we are|his duty, he being an example of true Chris 
led to preserve a tribute to the memory of|tian humility. 


those whose daily walk through life bas been 


His exemplary walk among men not = 


devoted to the cause of truth and righteous-|secured him the love and esteem of his frie 


ness, and whose example has adorned their 
profession, as also an incentive to their suc- 
cessors to walk in the same path in which 
they have walked through the varied trials 


professing with him, but was pleasantly no- 
ticed by others by whom he was esteemed for 
his moral and social virtues. 

He was a good example in plainness and 


and vicissitudes of time to the crown of all, a|moderation ; plain in speech, deportment and 


peaceful close in a well-grounded hope of a 


happy immortality. 


The subject of this memorial was born in 
Guilford county, North Carolina, the 7th day 
He was the son of Jesse and 
Mary Hodson, members of the Society of 


of Ist mo. 1797. 


Friends. 


In 1831, he removed with his family to 
Hendricks county, Indiana, and continued to 


apparel, fulfilling the requisitions of the dis 
cipline ; moderate in the furniture of bis house 
and in the manner of living; posscesiaaia 
good things of the world as using, and not 
abusing them. 

His faith was firm in the Christian religion, 
and in the efficacy of the one offering made 
by our blessed Saviour for the salvation of 
men ; and his belief was firm, not only in bis 


reside in the same county the remainder of/|divine and spiritual appearance in the hearts 


his life. 


of men, but also in that outward sacrifice 


We have but little account of his early life,| which He made for the sins of the world. 


except that it was characterized by piety and 


The last few months of his life were spent 


self-denial, and a commendable solicitude for|in the State of Kansas, his time being very 
the best welfare of his associates, often warn-|much occupied in visiting the meetings 
ing them of the great loss they sustained in families of Friends. Of this last service riends 
mis-spending their time in games and sports,|there have given testimony of his consistent 
especially on the first day of the week. About|¢xample and edifying counsel and labor. 


the eighteenth year of his age he became so 


Thus our dear friend was blessed with 8 


deeply concerned on this account that he in-|green old age, and peacefully passed awa, in 
vited his young friends to join him on First-|the eighty-sixth year of his age, on the 
day afternoons in reading the Holy Scrip-|day of the Second month, 1882, whilst e 


tures. 


These opportunities were continued |gaged about his 


Father’s business, and was 


for about two years, and, he believed, with|gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, fit for 


beneficial results. 





the heavenly garner. 





He labored earnestly for the promotion of 
schools under the protection of our Society,| Commit thy Ways to God.—* Fret not = 
and that the teaching and influence of these |self because of evil doers” is God’s command; 
schools might be such as would lead to a course|but man is apt to think that it is necessary 
of life and conduct consistent with our pro-|for him, under some circumstances, to do ; 
fession. very opposite. “That unscrupulous mat, 

Being early brought into active service in|says he, “is secretly plotting to carry 
the Society, he became a useful and efficient] point, and using every means in his powe, 
member in the setting up and establishment|honorably or dishonorably ; and I must meet 


of many meetings in the early settlement of!him with counter-plots.” It would be quite 
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| THE FRIEND. 
ee 
to rest a matter with the Lord, if every- 
else would do the same; but to allow our- 
to take no doubtful step in meeting 
who are dishonorable—to simply do 


The Language of Christ. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF. 


What a did our Saviour speak? 
gat which is right and manly and Christian-|Greek? or Hebrew? or both? and in what 
and then commit the case to the Lord,|proportion? As the Son of man and Saviour 
gi not fret about it, that is one of the hard|of the world, he was above the limitations of 
ings to do, unless we really trust in God.|race, nationality and language. He was abso- 
Ye with God’s word to support us we can /lutely perfect, the model for universal imita- 
ford to leave every such case with him, after|tion. Nevertheless he was a historical per- 
gebave done our duty in his fear. We then|son, and as such, had a well-defined individu- 


jsre his word for it that He will make the | ality. He was born and raised in Palestine, 





right to triumph. was a Jew, dressed, ate, spake, and lived like 

his countrymen. How could he have been 

For ‘The Friend.” |understood by them if he had not addressed 

1442. 12th mo. The time called Christ-|them in their own tongue? What then was 
mas is near at hand, and many are making|this tongue? 


ration to celebrate that day with fes-| Hewrotenothing. Heis himself the Book 
jirity and rejoicing, and are endeavoring to|of Life to be read by all men. He stamped 
val each other in the decoration of their places| his image upon the world’s history and upon 
¢worship, their dwellings, and business sur-jevery human heart and life that yields itself 
nundings, professedly in honor of the birth |to his transforming and sanctifying influence. 
af our Redeemer. That distant period of| But some of his disciples wrote books,—the 
ime, doubtless was felt to be joyous to many,|New Testament. And they all wrote Greek. 
sho in faith looked for, and waited for, bis|Only one of them, Matthew, is said to have 
appearance personally amongst men; and| written his Gospel first in Hebrew, and after- 
arely we have yet cause to rejoice in the|wards in Greek. Even James, the brother of 

ness of our Heavenly Father in sending |the Lord, who spent all his public life in Jeru- 
his well-beloved Son upon earth, to promul-|salem, as far as we know, addressed bis Epis- 


giteand more fully establish the new oene 
nant, with its manifold blessings, and to leave 
tebind the rich legacy of divine precepts and 
promises of saving grace. And although we| 
have abundant cause to be thankful for these! 
merciful dispensations of a bountiful Provi-| 
dence; yet there are those who are not able 
tosee wherein there is greater cause for re-| 


tle to the twelve tribes of Israel in the Greek 
language. 

The Greek was the language of civilization, 
and of international intercourse. Since the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, who carried 
the Greek into the Orient, and still more 
since the conquests of Rome, which united all 
the nations from the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Nile to the banks of the Rhine and 


joicing on one day than upon another, or that } 
this outward show of rejoicing is any sub-| the shores of the Atlantic, the Greek had be- 
stantial evidence of inward and secret thanks-,;come the cosmopolitan language, as the 
givings of grateful hearts; and even where| French was on the Continent in the last 
superfluous demonstrations are thought al-|century, and as the English is now in the 
lowable, it is to be feared that many who! British colonies and in North America. This 
profess to testify their thankfulness by the|was one of the providential preparations for 
suspension of labor, by decoration, rejoicing the introduction and spread of Christianity. 
and festivity, are but gratifying their sensual| The Greek penetrated into Palestine two 
propensities by revelling in luxurious indul-|or three hundred years before Christ. This 
gence, with scarce a thought of the great is evident from the numerous Greek names 
event they profess to celebrate; and that of Jews, and of places of Palestine, from 
divine favor which should rather be remem-)coins and inscriptions, from the Greek version 
bered with thankful humility, as unmerited of the Old Testament which was used by the 
m our part and granted only in merey, too Apostles and Evangelists, from the large num- 
often proves an occasion, resulting in excesses ber of Greek-speaking Jews, called “ Hellen- 
farfrom commendable. There are those who ists,” from the writings of Philo and Josephus, 
desire to retain a thankful remembrance of who wrote in Greek, and from the New Tes- 
that love which constrained our Saviour to tament itself. For it need not be supposed 
lave the bosom of his Father, and for our that the sacred writers learned the Greek 
takes visit the earth, clothed in the form of language miraculously on the day of Pente- 
manhood, touched with a feeling of our in-|cost. They had abundant opportunity to 
frmities, and pointing out the way which learn it naturally in their youth, on the street 
s to everlasting life ; whodesire to remem- and in common intercourse with their fellow- 
ber this condescension and love to mankind men, especially in Galilee, their native prov- 
with grateful hearts, whenever it is presented ince, which was full of Greek-speaking Gen- 
to the mind, let it be upon what day, or what tiles. 
oecasion it may ; but who do not think it re-| We have no doubt that our Lord used the 
quired of them to give evidence that they Greek language when speaking with strang- 
have not forgotten his mission upon earth by ers, and with heathens, with such persons as 
festivity or any vain show; and who are ap- the Syrophenician woman, the heathen cen- 
Pehensive that quiet thanksgiving in the turion, the “Greeks” who called on him 
weret of the soul, is more precious in the shortly before the passion, King Herod, and 
ivine sight than any worldly demonstration. Pontius Pilate. Fora Roman governor ap- 
Itis to be feared that numbers look forward pointed for a short time would hardly learn 
tthe indulgence of self: gratification at this Hebrew, and no interpreter is mentioned. 
ason, more than to any other special object,! But we cannot agree with those scholars 
and that their thoughts are led away from who maintain that Christ used the Greek 
event they profess to celebrate by the language exclusively or even chiefly. We 
very means they employ to keep it in re- must distinguish between the common every- 
Membrance. B. day language of the people, and the occasional 
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language of the higher classes, and of busi- 
ness men. Palestine was at the time of 
Christ a bilingual country, like the frontier 
countries on the continent (Alsace, Lorraine, 
Posen, some cantons of Switzerland), or like 
Wales in England, or Eastern Canada, or the 
German counties of Pennsylvania. The pop- 
ular language was the Hebrew, or rather the 
Aramaic, a cognate dialect which supplanted 
the Hebrew after the Babylonian exile. In 
this their native tongue our Saviour would 
address the people. 

We have the positive proof of that in sev- 
eral words which have been preserved to us 
in the Gospel of Mark, which is the faithful 
echo of the original impressions of St. Peter. 
When our Saviour was to call the daughter 
of Jairus back to life, he addressed her in the 
Aramaic words Talitha cumi ; that is“Damsel, 
arise.” When he opened the ear of the deaf 
and dumb man in Decapolis, he said to him 
Ephphatha ; that is, “Be opened.” And 
when he reached the height of his vicarious 
suffering on the cross, he exclaimed, again in 
Aramaic, Eloi, Eloi (the Hebrew would be 
Eli, Eli), lama sabachthani? that is, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
—S. S. Times. 

The total product of bituminous coal inthe 
United States for the census year closing 
June, 1880, amounted to 40,311,459 tons, of 
2,000 pounds to the ton, divided among the 
States as follows: Alabama 322,934 tons, 
Arkansas 14,778, Georgia 154,644, Illinois 6,- 
089,514, Indiana, 1,449,496, Iowa 1,422,333, 
Kansas 763,297, Kentucky 935,857, Maryland 
2,227,844, Michigan 100,800, Missouri 543,- 
900, Nebraska 200, North Carolina 700, Ohio 
3,932,853, Pennsylvania 18,000,988, Tennes- 
see 494,891, Virginia 40,520, West Virginia 
1,792,570. The number of laborers engaged 
in mining this vast amount of coal was 96,- 
475, and the wages paid them were $30,707,- 
059. There are only two States that produce 
anthracite coal, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island. The former produced 28,640,819 
tons and the latter 6,175 tons during the cen- 
sus year. The grand total of coal produced 
was 71,067,567 tons, and the grand total 
of hands employed was 170,505. The census 
bulletin makes comparison with the English 
production. The population of England is 
25,000,000. The production of coal in that 
country in 1855 was 64,661,401 tons; in 1877, 
136,179,968 tons, and in 1880, 146,818,122 
tons. The number of collieries in England 
in 1880 was 3380, and in the United States 
3,264. The production of coal in England, 
in an area about the size of Ohio and with 
half the population of the United States, is 
double that of this country. England is sup- 
posed to be about up to its maximum, while 
this country is in the infancy of its coal de- 
velopment. 


Eee 


In the 10th mo. 1778, I saw a person con- 
fined to a sick bed, who appeared to be in 
great distress of mind. He confessed that he 
had been tenderly visited in order for his re- 
formation, but, said he, “1 did not keep close 
to it.” He manifested much concern that 
others might be warned of their danger, and 
excited to look about themselves and see 
where they stand ; saying, in some agony of 
mind, “If I had kept up in all things, O Lord, 
how blessed, how happy, should I now be!” 
—J. Scott. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


have appeared in “The Friend,” under the|paper in an envelope and take it to him. That 
heading of “Natural History and Science,” |reminds him that his temper is getting the 
brought to my mind an incident that was|better of him, and he at once calms himself. 
related to me some years since. A Friend|Just now I heard his voice rising, and imme- 


. voice is raised sufficiently to be audible in the|bleeding hands, he cried, “I have hag 
Several interesting anecdotes of dogs that/ante-room, without delay to place a sheet of|revenge.” "y 


living in the country, bad been taking a ram-/diately carried out my instructions.” 


ble with his dog, and on his return home, 
after walking through a field, and finally 
crossing over a fence into a lane, he 


Shrines in Baluchistan We crossed the 
Pazgr River, and then passed a shrine consist- 


found he had lost his pocket-handkerchief.|i"g simply of a heap of stones to which 


When on handing another to his dog to see, 
and to smell, and pointing to the fence they 
had just crossed, the dog appeared fully to 
understand him; and immediately went over 


every passer-by contributed something. Men 
mounted on camels will throw their sticks on 
to it, and men on foot will pick up a stone 
and throw it on, and should their grass sandals 


into the field, and trotted about back and|be worn out, they will keep them till they 
forth, but soon returned to his master, wag-|COMme to a shrine and drop them there. 


ging his tail, and with a bright face seemed 
to be telling him it was not there. 


The origin of this puzzled me at first, but 


He was/|#fterwards, while journeying along the pil- 


however directed to go and try again. Over|grims’ road to Kerbela, I found shrines exactly 
he went, and after running about hither and|similar, and received both from pilgrims and 
thither, and again failing to find it, he slowly |"4tives of the country, what I have no doubt 
returned with tail between bis legs and ears|t© be the true explanation. 


disconsolately turned back, and an expression 


which seemed to say, it was all in vain, the|through Kurdistan these stone heaps are] vi ctia 


handkerchief was not there. But his master 
sent him a third time. After crossing the 
fence and going a short distance into the 
field, he stopped and stood still, with eyes 
cast down, as if pondering what he could do. 
Ere long, he walked to one side of the field, 
and began trotting round near enough to the 
fence—his face being turned towards it—to 
have seen the handkerchief, had it been be- 
tween the fence and his circuit. On return- 
ing from this trip to his starting point, he set 
off again at about the same distance from his 
first circuit, as that had been from the fence, 
so that had the lost article been there, he 
could not have failed seeing it, his face being 
persistently turned in that direction. And 
thus he trotted round and round in the same 
scientific manner, until be found the hand- 
kercbief. How near this dog’s course ap- 

roaches to the reasoning power of the human 

rain, we leave the reader to judge. 

How a Statesman Controlled his Temper.— 
When M. de Persigny was French Minister of 
the Interior he received a visit one day from 
a friend, who, on sending up his name, was 
shown into the great man’s sanctum. A warm 
discussion arose between them. Suddenly an 
usher entered and handed the Minister a note. 
On opening it he at once changed his tone of 
voice, and assumed a quiet and urbane man- 
ner. Puzzled as to the contents of the note, 
and by the marked effect it had so produced 





On the stony parts of the Kerbela road 


especially frequent, and immediately suggest 
the idea that they are crude attempts at road- 
clearing; and the natives all say that the 
mullas have given out that it behoves all true 
believers passing along the road, to cast at 
least one stone on each heap, to make the 
road easier to the holy pilgrims, thereby be- 
coming part-sharers in the latter’s sanctity. 
The custom has been introduced into Balu- 
chistan, where it is certainly particularly 
wanted, while the reason for it is not realized 
by such splendid hill walkers as the Baluchis, 
who always aver that each heap marks the 

urial place of some saint.”—Floyer’s Balu- 


ichistan. 





Returning Good for Evil.—It bas been said |George Ellis, a clergyman of that denomina- 


grown up to be almost a woman. 

there came to ber father’s door a 

out, grey-headed old man, who’ asked te 
something to eat. She knew him at ongeg, 
the cruel man who had cut off her f 

She went into the but, and ordered the ser. 
vant to take him bread and meat as mach gy 
he could eat, and sat down and watched him 
eat it. 

When he had finished, she dro 
covering that hid her hands from a bs 
holding them up before him, she said, «] 
have had my revenge!” The man was ovép. 
whelmed with surprise. The secret of the 
girl’s conduct was, that in the meantime she 
had become a Christian, and had learned the 
meaning of the verse, “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; if he be thi 
give him water to drink ; for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” 

How beautiful the conduct of this injured 
n girl appears in contrast with that 
of her heathen enemy! Let us imitate such 
conduct, and endeavor by God’s grace to 
follow closely the teaching and example of 
|Him who is the bright pattern of the Cbrig- 
tian life. Jesus conquers by kindness and 
love. When we were enemies, He died for 
us; and in proportion as we have his spirit 
shall we manifest love and kindness toward 
any who have injured us or are unfriendly 
towards us.—Christian Banner. 


Years passed away. The little get = 



















For “ The Friend,” 
Religious Items, &. 


A Unitarian Confession—At a meeting of 
Unitarians in Boston, held in last month, 


of Archbishop Leighton, that if any man did |tion, made the following statement. “ Fifty 


bim an injury he was ever afterwards most'years of study, thought, and reading, given fs lost, 
anxious to do that mana good turn. The|largely to the Bible, and to the literature’ inthe k 
same has been remarked of Cotton Mather|which peculiarly relates to it, have brou Hound, 

and other eminent Christians. Barkitt beau-|me to this conclusion, that the Book—ta aly gu 
tifully observes in his journal, that some per-|with the especial Divine quality and charac Mino o 
sons would never have had a sbare in his|ter claimed for it, and so extensively assigned reall 
prayers but for the injuries they had done|to it as inspired and infallible, as a whole, in ed by 


him. When some of the courtiers of Philip 
the Good would have persuaded bim to punish 
a person who had used him ill, he declined, 
saying, “It is a fine thing to have revenge in 
one’s power, but it is a finer thing not to use 
¢.” 

There is a way, however, of revenging our- 
selves, which is always in our power, and 
which we should avail ourselves of: “ Love 


upon the Minister, his friend cast a furtive| your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
glance at it, when, to his astonishment, he|good to them that bate you, and pray for 
perceived that it was simply a plain sheet of|them which despitefully use you and perse- 
paper, without a scratch upon it! More|cute you.” A missionary once preached upon 
puzzled than ever, the gentleman, after a few |these words of our Saviour, and a Hindoo 
minutes, took his leave, and proceeded to in-| gentleman who was present was so impressed 
terrogate the usher, to whom he was well-|by them that he said to some of his friends, 


all its contents—is an orthodox book. It gM? inst 
yields what is called the orthodox creed. 
The vast majority of its readers, following 
its letter, its obvious sense, its natural mean 
ing, and, yielding to the impression whieh 
some of its emphatic texts make upon them, 
find in it orthodoxy. Only that kind of it 
genious, special, discriminative, and—in can 
dor, I must add—forced treatment which it’ 
receives from us Liberals, can make the book 
teach any thing but orthodoxy. The Evan 
gelical sects, so-called, are clearly right im 
maintaining that their view of Scripture and 
of its doctrines draws a deep and wide division” 
of creed between them and ourselves.” 
Intolerance in Russia—According to the 





- temper. 


known, for he himself had been Minister of|** What a beautiful doctrine! 


the Interior. 

“You have,” said he, “ Just handed to the 
Minister a note, folded up, which had a most 
extraordinary effect upon him. Now, it was 
a plain sheet of paper, with nothing written 
upon it. What did it mean?” 

“Sir,” replied the usher, “here is the ex- 
planation, which I must beg you to keep 
secret, for 1 do not wish to compromise my- 
self. My master is very liable to lose his 
As he himself is aware of his weak- 
ness, he has ordered me, each time that his 


Love your|existing Russian law, apostacy trom the State 
enemies. Certainly there is nothing in our|religion entails severer penalties than theft 
shasters like that.” or murder. A Russian subject who abandons 

The following is a touching illustration of|the orthodox faith for any other whatever 
the spirit which Christianity begets, con-|deprived of his children, his estate is handed 
trasted with that which heathenism inspires:}over to guardians appointed by the State, 
Two men living in the southern part of Africa|and be himself is liable to prosecution by the 
had a quarrel, and became bitter enemies to} Holy Synod until he abjures. The Golos te 
each other. Soon after, one of them found a|marks that this severity defeats its own ob 
little girl belonging to bis enemy in the woods, |ject, and advises that this antiquated legisle 
at some distance from her father’s house. He}tion should be abolished in favor of full 1 
seized her and cut off two of her fingers; and/ligious tolerance and liberty of consciente, 
as he sent her home screaming with her!after the example of Western Europe. 
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THE FRIEND. 167 
For ‘ The Friend.” leortain situations, are of enormous size. We|moon and the annual course of the earth 
Natural History, Science, &e. have observed some of them on trees, at alaround the sun, with its attendant change of 
American Floras.—The first descrip- height of from 16 to 20 feet from the ground, | seasons. 
of North American plants published as where wild vines had made a tangled mass} These mutations are frequent reminders to 
leted work, was that of Michaux,|oVerhead, which appeared to be larger than| us of the corresponding changes to which we 
ae was issued in 1803. Michaux was a|® Cart-wheel, and contained a mass of leaves|ourselves are subject. The coming of the 
TE an and his explorations, made be- and sticks that would have more than filled| night, when the day is ended, so naturally 
the year 1785 and 1796 extended trom |* barrel.” —Audubon & Bachman. suggests to the mind the physical death which 
weed p's Bay to Florida. He crossed the|_ Prevention and Restriction of Diphtheria.—|inevitably follows the active scenes of life, 
veny Mountains in Tennessee, and|Lbe Board of Health, Phila., recommend the|that it is a constantly recurring simile of 
ileghs the Mississippi river in Illinois. His |Observance of the following rules : poets and moralists. 
me of flowering plants and ferns contained| . “ Recent investigations having proved that} By general consent, the close of one year 
fore apecies. a the poison of diphtheria is portable, com-|and the commencement of another is the time 
Pursh’s Flora was published in 1814. He municable by infection, and capable of repro- most commonly selected by men of business 
ms a native of Siberia, who came to this ducing itself outside of the human body,)for reviewing the operations of the past, and 
try when a young man, and during much diphtheria must now be ranked as both a con-| making arrangements for the future. This 
wis ife was iohedtine in the hatasioa field. |tagious and infectious disease. The following| wise and prudent course is specially advised 
Hedied at Montreal in 1820, at the age of rules are therefore more imperative than ever by. our Discipline, which recommends that 
4. Michaux’s descriptions were confined to| before: ) Friends carefully inspect the state of their 
those east of the Mississippi River, but Pursh a Every person known to be sick with affairs at least once in the year, and make 
iladed in his work, plants from the Great diphtheria should be romptly and effectually their wills and settle their outward estates 
Mins, the Rocky Mountains, and the Pacific isolated from the pu lie. Children residing while in health. 
(ast—localities at that time only very par-|! @ house where there is a case of diphtheria} How many persons have been brought into 
filly investigated. He described 3,076 | Should not be permitted to attend school. great and unexpected trials, even to bringing 
ies—just about double the number con-| “ When a case of diphtheria is fully devel-| reproach on the religion they profess, through 
sined in the flora of Michaux, oped, the same precautions in regard to free want of care in this respect ? A thorough 
The Flora of North America commenced by ventilation, disposal and disinfection of dis-|and timely investigation of their business 
Jorrey & Gray in 1835, has never been com- charges, bed or body linen, and so forth, iso-| operations, and family expenses would have 
—but the volumes published show a lation during convalescence (or manhgunentranewed them, that their estates were gradu- 
mat increase in the number of species over of the corpse should death unfortunately oc-| ally diminishing ; and they would thus have 
he corresponding orders described in the|C¥™); &e., &e., ought.to be enforced, which| been awakened to a sense of the need of more 
work of Pursh. Professor Gray and his as- bave already been recommended in regard to) exertion or more economy, or both; and in- 
stants are now laboring at this great work small-pox. ; duced to make the necessary changes to pre- 
40 rapid has been the accumulation of| “ It is particularly important that persons} vent the financial embarrassments in which 
gecies, owing to the activity of botanical re- whose throats are tender or sore from any| they were gradually becoming entangled. 
arch "that it is estimated that when finish-|C®48¢ should avoid possible exposure to the} But for want of this prudent care, some have 
a it will embrace from ten to twelve thons-|Comtagion of diphtheria. Children under ten! gone on‘with their eyes blinded, until their 
ud flowering” plants and ferns—inhabiting |Ye@?S of age are in much greater danger of capital has wasted away, and it bas been out 
ihe parts of North America lying north of| taking the disease, and after they do take it) of their power to discharge their obligations. 
he Mexican border. ‘i of dying from it, than are grown persons. Is not this point of time, one well suited 
Confidence Returned.—A little girl about | But adults are not exempt, and mild cases in| for the still more important inquiries: “What 
ino years old, wandered from her nurse and ithem may cause whole series of fatal attacks) progress am I making in my heavenward 
ms lost. At last the child was found asleep |®™0ng children. journéy? Am I increasingly desirous above 
inthe kennel of a peculiarly savage blood- “Numerous instances are recorded where) all other things, to know and do the will of 
ound, named “Rob.” The dog was jeal- the contagion of diphtheria has retained its|the Lord? Do I daily feel his power operat- 
wsly guarding his little charge, and would| Virulence for weeks or months, in cesspools,| ing on my mind, giving me strength to resist 
ktno one approach, until the mother came. heaps of decaying vegetable matter, damp) temptation, and bringing me into communion 
the called the child, who came to her, fol-|W!ls, &c., and been carried for long distances, with Him, the Father of Spirits? 
wed by Rob. She took the child home, but|i® Clothing, in sewers, in waste pipes from 3 ied 
lob insisted on accompanying them; and as|Stationary washstands and in other conduits.) We have received a copy of Vick’s Floral 
they went, the little girl held her mother with Hence all sewer connections and other car-| Guide for 1883, a beautifully illustrated cata- 
mehand and Rob’s ear with the other—the|"ie?s of filth should be well ventilated and die-| logue of seeds and plants, published by the 
thild being so small and Rob so large that he infected, and children particularly should not successors of the late James Vick, at Roches- 
lad to walk all the way with his head bent be allowed to breathe the air of any water-|ter, N. Y. 
down. aa cesspool or one : = aoe eee 
Ihave read an account of a boy who went|!Tom patients sick with diphtheria have en, 
ita stable inhabited by a sountenie say-|tered, nor to drink water or milk which has Care ee ie ae 
horse. He did not know the character|been exposed to such air. akin ation bill cas aa a in eeeinaee 
: “Beware of any person who has a sore} 1 ae ag lian liane A arp hace A eee ora 
the animal, gave him bread and other hy Pp ‘©! Appropriation bill was considered, amended, and final- 
dicacies, and the horror of the groom may throat; do not kiss such a person or take his} ly passed. In the House a joint resolution was report- 
imagined when one day he found the boy |°F ee ; do mento from be same) = iting eae ee — Seamed 
ithe » tei “ ‘cup, blow the same whistle, nor put his pen- D ve Governt 
’ Deble the bot oe teens cil or pen into your mouth. P establish at Tunis a judicial system common among 


“Dp sate » hamdih dletiteas: atiteh Christian nations, so that the Courts in that country 
ls of the character of the horse, and the O not wear nor handle Clothing WHICH) shall be fully opened for the protection of citizens of 
not having the least intention of hurt- has been worn by a person during sickness) the United States in their person, property and rights,” 


itg the boy, but cherishing him as a valued or convalescence from diphtheria.” and authorizing the President “to declare by proclama- 
? vn 


: tion that the right on the part of the United States and 
Mupanion. J. G. Wood. — —— | its citizens to claim extra-territorial jurisdiction within 
Nat Nests—“ About 15 years ago, on a THE FRIEND 













































, said territory of Tunis has ceased, and will no longer be 
Witto the graveyard of the church at Eben- claimed or exercised.” The total amount recommended 
ur, Georgia, we were struck with the appear- 


in the Army Appropriation bill, which has been re- 
te of several very large nests near the tops ported in the House, is $24,681,700. This is $1,733,754 
tome tall evergreen oaks (Quercus aquati- 


less than the appropriation for the current year. 
5 f ; There is about $76,000,000 capital invested in the 
4); on disturbing the nests, we discovered| The near approach of the close of the year| manufacturing of rubber goods in the United States, 
to be inhabited by a number of Florida|suggests to the mind the wisdom shown in| and about 15,000 persons are employed in 120 establish- 
4s, of all sizes, some of which descended|that arrangement of the Creator and Ruler| ments, annually producing goods valued at 250,000,000, 
idly to the ground, whilst others escaped |of all things, by which the lapse of time is|* chown by the late census. The amount of raw rub- 


the highest branches, where they were|marked by the constant recurrence of et ica ates teas ea oie eaneiaaien 
"uealed among the leaves. These nests in'and night, of the monthly revolutions of the equals 300,000 tons. Raw rnbber has lately been 
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168 THE FRIEND. 


vanced in price to $1.25 per pound, while six years ago| interests in Egypt, which should be guarded by the/and died firm in the faith of early Friends 
it could have been purch at 48 cents. This indus-|establishment of stable institutions, leading towards|who mourn her loss are comforted with the that 
self-government; but a protectorate or annexation would |she is numbered with those who “ washed their robes 

and made them white in the blood of the Lamb” 


try has no rival in foreign countries. 
A report has reached Leavenworth that the head | be disastrous. 


















chiefs of the Cheyennes, in the Indian Territory, have| De Lesseps, presiding at a banquet given by thecon-| ——, on the 30th of 10th mo. 1882, ELizasera i, 
called a council to consider the organization of a gov-| tractors on public works, in Paris, announced that the} DeCov, daughter of Sarah B., and the late 
ernment, Territorial in its features, the election of ajscheme for the creation of an inland sea in Africa will| DeCou, of Trenton, N. J., in the 24th year of her 


Governor, Council and Legislature, and the levying of| be resumed by private enterprise. - 


a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of 


taxes, pro rata upon cattle raisers and herders. Prince Krapotkine was arrested in Lyons, in conse-|In a long illness, this was her testimony: “ Lj 
Bradstreet's Journal estimates this year’s cotton crop| quence of the discovery of important papers, during ajdying I am the Lord’s.” In severe suffering, 


at 6,488,000 bales. recent domiciliary visit to his house. It is stated that|tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Vermont is said to produce more marble than any|the papers prove his complicity in various anarchist|hours, ‘‘He that believeth on me shall 
other State in the Union or than any country except] movements in French territory. A relative of the Czar |“So He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
——, at Winona, Columbiana Co., Ohio, at the rex 


this. The business has expanded with marvellous ra-|is said to be implicated. 


In her 
never die’ 


pidity since 1870, when comparatively little Vermont| Paris, 12th mo. 23.—Prince Krapotkine, under arrest |dence of her son-in-law, Uriah Price, 2nd of 11th mq 
marble was to be found in the market. The aggregate| at Lyons, was examined for three hours by a Judge of| 1882, HANNAH GILBERT, widow of the late 


amount of the State’s production the present year is| Instruction. He answered “No,” simply to all the|Gilbert, in the 78th 
1,000,000 cubic feet, valued at over $2,000,000. The} questions punt to him. The Prince is kept in solitary |Garden Monthly an 


dj 


ear of her age, a member 
Particular Meeting, Ohio. 


one 


number of men employed in the quarries and mills ex-| confinement, not even the police in charge being allow-| ——, in Westerly, R. I., on the Ist of 12th mo, 1882, 


ceeds 2,300, and it required 10,000 cars to carry the) ed to speak to him. 


at the residence of her son, John W. Foster, 
marble away. Nearly #1,000,000 was paid for the la-} Madrid, 12th mo. 24th.—In the Chamber of Deputies] Foster, widow of Thomas Foster, and d 


Purse 


aughter of 


bor of workingmen by the quarry owners. to-day, the Ministerial motion, declaring against any |John Wilbur, aged 82 years and 6 months, a member 
The dredge of the Okeechobee Drainage Company,| change in the Constitution of 1876, was adopted by a]and minister of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting of 


working up the Caloosahatchie river, in Florida, enter-| vote of 221 to 18. The Cortes then adjourned to 1st} Friends. 
ed Lake Okeechobee on the 20:h instant. This, it is}mo. 8th. The victory of the Ministry is much com-|sire was to seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
said, “opens a navigable channel from the heart of the/ mented upon in political circles. Only the Republicans righteousness thereof. Often has her faith and patience 
voted against the motion, while the Conservative mem-|been put to the test, and through holy help she wa 
A telegram from Concord, New Hampshire, says,| bers of the Dynastic Left abstained from voting, being|enabled calmly to rely upon the promises of Him who 
that “one of the largest and most brilliant meteors] unwilling to show their small numerical strength. The|wiil perform. She had acceptably filled the station ofa 
ever observed” there, was seen on the 20th inst., in the| opinion prevails that, although the new party obtained | minister for more than thirty years, yet had not travel. 
afternoon, between four and five o’clock. It passed| greater success in the political debates in the Chamber|led much in the service of Truth, beyond the boundsof 
from west to east, and “ was as plainly visible as mete-| of Deputies than in the Senate, the Government has not} her own Yearly art but had 
ors usually are after dark.” been materially weakened, and, therefore, no Cabinet] visited the meetings, and m 


Everglades to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


There were 413 deaths in this city last week, being| changes are expected for the present. 


From early life this dear Friend’s chief de 


more than onee 
ost of the families within 
its limits to the peace of her own mind and to the satis. 
43 more than the previous week. Of this number, 206) The great trial of 50 Socialists, which was begun at | faction of her friends. Phebe Foster was always firmly 


were males and 207 females: 56 died of consumption ; 41| Prague on the 4th of 12th month, has ended. One of|attached to the doctrines and testimonies of the 


of pneumonia ; 29 of diphtheria; 20 of typhoid fever ;, the prisoners, a disciple of Herr Most, was sentenced to|of Friends. She labored early and faithfully with her 
17 of marasmus, and 9 of scarlet fever. two years’ imprisonment. Forty-four of them were|children that they might bear the yoke in their 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 3’s, 103§ ; 34’s, 103}; 44’s, 113§;| sentenced to prison for terms varying from six months|endeavoring to impress upon their minds the 
4’s, registered, 119}; coupon, 120}; currency 6’s, 129 a! to a fortnight. The remaining five were acquitted. mount importance of living more with reference t 
132. Alexandria, 12th mo. 19th.—All the political prison-|their latter end than for any worldly conside 


Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted.|ers at Damietta have been released. 


and 8 a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 


including Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75; Pennsyl-| homesteads. 


vania family at $4.50 a $4.75; western do. at $4.80a| Lima, Peru, 12th mo. 21st—El Comercio of to-day | was clear in her judgment respecting the 
$5.60, and patents at $6 a #7. Rye flour is dull at $3.75) states that at the closing of Congress President Campero | Friends; and was prepared to uphold the hands of her 
a $4 per barrel. ; alluded to the fact of the country’s enjoying constitu-| afflicted father when he was eng: ged many years sines, 

Grain.— Wheat continues dull, but prices were firmer.| tional freedom, even during the war, and besought Chili] in pleading for the ancient land-marks, and in bearing 
Sales of 4200 bushels red in car lots at $1.04 a $1.10.| not to seek her own aggrandizement alone, but also that | testimony against the introduction of these new doe 
Rye is nominal at 64 a 67 cts. Corn is dull and prices|of the other republics of the Pacific Coast, which are|trines and practices which have borne such sad fruit 
favor buyers. Sales of 8000 bushels in car lots, at 52.a| destined at some time to form the South American|in latter years. The manifest and growing d 


674 cts. as to quality and location. Oats are dull and; Confederation. 


from our ancient principles, and from a self- 


ration; 
her labors to this end, in connection with those 
Sales of middlings are reported at 108 a 10} cts. perlb.| Arrangements for holding an International Exhibi-|dear husband, were greatly blessed to them. She wa 
for uplands and New Orleans. tion at Calcutta, in 1883, have been concluded. always diligent in the attendance of our meeti 
Petroleum.—Standard white, 7 a7} cts. for export,! One thousand Mennonites in Manitoba, 600 in Emer-|ing through great difficulties for this purpose—some 
son, and 400 in Winnipeg, have just been made British |times going a long distance when her health seemed too 
Flour is quiet at former rates. Sales of 2800 barrels, | subjects by naturalization, and will be given patents for} poor to endure it—and at home she would attend when 
M quite ill, saying “I want to seta good example.” She 

of 


rinciples 


e| 


Sp 


ngs, pres 


easier. Sales of 9000 bushels, in car lots at 46 a 50 cts.| The losses by the great fire at Kingston, Jamaica, ;life and conversation, at times bowed her soul 


Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 12th mo.|are now estimated at 310,000,000. 
23d, 1882.— Loads of hay, 208; loads of straw, 42. 


lamentation and mourning. She entertained no han- 
ness against any, often saying, I love every body, even 


Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 95 cts. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. the wicked, but not their deeds. Her earnest 


to $1.05 per 100 pounds; mixed, 95 cts. to $1.00 per! The Committee in charge of this Institution will meet| ¥5 that all might be saved with an everlasting 


100 pounds; straw, 70 to 80 cts. per 100 pounds. in Philadelphi: the 5th f ‘i h, | tion. 
Fore1Gn.—The correspondent of the Times, at Dub-| 1883, an - - oe ea 


Her husband and six children had been taken 
before her, which she had keenly felt, but bowed ia 


lin, says the signs of distress among small farmers and| The Committee on Instruction and the Committee |Cheerful resignation, and often felt to bless and 


laborers are becoming more visible in some districts.! oy Admissions meet the same day, at 9 A. M. 


The Government is being pressed to establish relief Ww. Evans, Clerk. |*8 herself, that all were prepared through the 


of 
works. ; God in Christ Jesus our Lord to enter the ool 
prepared for the righteous. For more than 
7 5 , she had suffered much from weakness and infl 
ing a fund to relieve the distress in Ireland. Many Near Frankford, ( Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphia. | of the eyes, and in other respects her health 


A largely attended meeting was held in London on FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


the evening of the 24th inst., for the purpose of organiz- 


the Lord that a sweet assurance was given them, as wéll 


= 


telegrams and letters received from clergymen in Ire-| Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. | for the last thirteen months she had been mostly 
land, including Archbishop Croke, were read at the| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be|fined to the house, and for five months to her 


meeting, describing the outlook as gloomy and appall-| made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board o/ These trials were borne with great patience and 

tion, faith and calm reliance upon God. She 
= ee eeeeeeeretoed ——— | at different times many, very many beautiful 
ment to take steps to prevent the people in Ireland| Dzep, at her residence, near Media, Pennsylvania, |of Holy Scripture, and as the time of her release 
from perishing from want of the necessaries of life. 4th mo. 15th, 1882, ApiGarL VeLorre, in the 79th|near, she was more and more engaged to dwell if 


ing, and stating that the people are on the verge of a| Managers. 
famine. A resolution was passed urging the Govern- nee 








The Government has ordered the prosecution of! year of her age; a member of Media Particular, and |everlasting patience ; often praying for it; yet 


Harrington, Secretary of the Organizing Committee of| Chester Monthly Meeting. 


the Irish National League, for the speech delivered by} _——, at her residence, Damascus, Columbiana county, | take her unto Himself; often saying, “ I feel 


him at Mullingar last Monday, for the purpose of form-| Ohio, the 11th of 10th mo. 1882, Hannan B., wife of}my way and long to go home.” 


if consistent with the Divine will that the Lord 


She was more 


ing a branch of the League, in which he said the more| Edward Williams, and daughter of James B. and Sarah | once heard to say, “ Though I walk through the 
prosperous farmers must be told that, if they did not| Braff, (the former deceased) in the 60th year of her age.|of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
throw themselves into the new movement, they would| From early in life she was attached to the religious|art with me.” And again, “Oh death! where is 
have the whole force of the laborers’ agiiation directed| principles of the Society of Friends, of which she was a|sting, oh grave! where is thy victory?” “ The sting 
against them. Prosecutions are pending against the| member by birth-right. Some time before her death, |death is sin, and that is all taken away from me.” 
proprietors of various provincial journals, for'articles having become dissatisfied with the departures, as she| view of her self-denying and humble life, and her 


published by them inciting to crime 


‘ believed, from the doctrines and practices of Friends|umphant death, her friends can adopt the 
Chamberlain, President of the Board of Trade, speak-| of the branch of Society with which she had associated | which she again and again 


ing at a meeting of the National Federation at Ashton-| since the separation in Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1854,) pure in heart for they shall see God.” 


under-Lyne, on the night of the 19th inst., energeti-|she believed it her duty, together with her husband, to| _——, 12th month 4th, 1882, at her residence, ¥ 


cally condemned the doctrines of “ non-intervention| change her religious connections by becoming united in] Whiteland Chester Co., Penna., Mary B. A 


and peace at any price,” as ignoble and unworthy of a| membership with those Friends of Ohio Yearly Meet-|wife of Richard Ashbridge, in the 64th year of 
ing who maintain the original doctrines of the Society;/a member of Uweblan Monthly Meeting of F 


great nation. England, he said, had great legitimate 





repeated, “ Blessed aré 
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